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Voyages and Travels. A French translation, edited and annotated by 
Lavergne, has hitherto been the most convenient form of the Travels 
for persons of moderate means. 

Miss Betham- Edwards, in a note on a list of feudal rights, gives a ref- 
erence to Henri Martin "on the horrible privilege of la marque lie." 
She does not seem to be aware that this favorite horror of sensational 
writers on the middle ages seems surely destined to follow Pope Joan 
into the limbo of exploded myths. Every one who reads Karl Schmidt's 
learned and exhaustive treatise on the Jus Primae Noctis will admit that 
at least this alleged feudal right is a very perilous subject to dogmatize 
upon. He has certainly proved that the right was never a striking 
characteristic of the feudal system in any place. Most of the so-called 
evidence is of a very evanescent nature and collapses promptly under 
critical examination. Schmidt concludes that the belief in such a right 
is " ein gelehrter Aberglaube " dating from about 1500. Such alleged 
documentary evidence as has been advanced has a decided aetiological 
color, and the entire absence of allusion to the right in the French 
Faibliaux is most significant. Schultz, the author of Das h'dfische Leben 
zur Zeit der Minnesinger, found no traces of the right in the sources 
utilized for that work. There is nothing on the subject in the canon 
law, the papal decretals or the proceedings of church councils. The 
argumentum e silentio in these cases is so strong as to require the best 
kind of evidence for rebuttal. In the absence of that, the mere enumer- 
ation of the names of great scholars who have believed in it has com- 
paratively little value. Edward g Bqurne 

The Industrial Transition in Japan. By Yeijiro Ono, Ph.D. 
Publications of the American Economic Association, Vol. V, No. 1. 
1890. — 121 pp. 

There is perhaps no other country in the world to-day so interesting 
to the economist from the scientific standpoint as is Japan. The re- 
markable efforts made within the last few years by her people — a people 
that in western countries had been considered not more than semi- 
civilized — to throw off the shackles that bound them to the past, and to 
take their place among the highly civilized nations of the earth, have 
awakened the interest and hearty sympathy of the world. In conse- 
quence, every contribution that will help one to understand the real 
condition of affairs in Japan will be eagerly read ; and this really admi- 
rable monograph on the present industrial transition in that country is 
warmly to be welcomed. 

After a very brief historical introduction to make what follows readily 
understood, the author gives an account of the present industrial status, 
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discussing especially the distribution and density of the population, and 
the conditions of agriculture and of manufactures. Primitive methods 
in agriculture and manufacturing are what one expects ; but many per- 
sons will be surprised to read of the wide extent of territory that is yet 
to be brought under cultivation, and of the consequent opportunity for 
a very wide extension as well as improvement in agriculture. The pres- 
ent backward condition of affairs — brought about mainly, the author 
thinks, by the misgovernment of the country under the feudal regime — 
might well have served, had the author been of the laissez-faire school, 
to " point a moral " ; but in his opinion the government in its present 
form may well be active in helping to right the wrongs of the past. To 
be sure, the chief duty of the state is to free the people from their 
feudal bondage — a task which, however fully accomplished in the 
political sense, is yet far from completion so far as industrial conditions 
are concerned. But in the author's opinion there is also much for the 
state to do in the way of positive legislation. The present unfavorable 
distribution of the population, the grievous burden of the land tax, the 
decay of cities, even the primitive methods of labor and of living are 
all part of the feudal inheritance, and these defects cannot be healed 
without the direct aid of the state. 

The second part of the monograph, in which the author considers 
the steps necessary to complete the industrial transition, shows sound 
knowledge and (what is better) a candid coolness of judgment, a judi- 
cial temper. His summary of the needs of Japan is in these words : 
"The final goal at which Japan ought to aim is to establish manufactures 
and to increase the efficiency of her national energy by the aid of 
science and of art." This opens up the well-worn but by no means 
worn-out question of protective tariffs. Protectionists of late years have 
been holding up Japan as a terrible example of the effects of free trade, 
and have been denouncing England and her system as the cause of the 
bad industrial conditions in Japan. The monograph recognizes the 
injury done by the treaties which prevent the securing of a revenue from 
higher import duties, yet it does not advocate a protective tariff. The 
author thinks that a protective tariff could not effect the desired diversi- 
fication of industries ; but he displays none of the polemic spirit which 
commonly accompanies a discussion of protection versus free trade. He 
confines himself to a careful analysis of the present conditions of the 
country, and a discussion of the measures which in his judgment these 
conditions require. The means by which the industrial transition is to 
be successfully completed may be summarized in these words : better 
means of communication, a better system of land tenure, better train- 
ing for the working people, improvements in methods of taxation and 
the diversification of industry that will come from these. 
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In the concluding pages the author discusses the probable social conse- 
quences of the industrial transition. He fully recognizes the difficulty of 
the transition, the suffering that must come, especially in the case of 
unskilled laborers ; but he has confidence that the people will respond 
quickly to their new interests, and will soon learn to adapt themselves to 
their new environment. It is perhaps natural that he should take a 
more hopeful view of the situation than do many foreigners. Some 
Americans long resident in Japan think that the transition to the new 
circumstances will not be readily made, that the changes now encour- 
aged by the government are coming much too rapidly, and that there 
must inevitably be a disastrous reaction. The world will hope that the 
author's optimistic opinions may prove to be well founded. 

One may suggest to the author that few American readers are well 

versed in the geography of Japan. It would have been more convenient 

for some of them, if his map had contained the names of all the chief 

places mentioned in the text. So, too, the American equivalents of 

Japanese money might have been mentioned in a note. It is not yet 

considered a disgrace for even an educated American not to keep these 

facts in mind ; and for such as do not, these helps would have been 

welcome. Still, such trivial faults are worth but a passing note. The 

monograph is one that will be read with interest and profit, and it should 

have a sale outside the usual range of the publications of the Economic 

Association. T ,, r T 

Jeremiah W. Jenks. 

The Industrial Progress of the Nation: Consumption limited, 
Production unlimited. By Edward Atkinsox, LL.D., Ph.D. New 
York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1890. — 8vo, 395 pp. 

This volume contains Mr. Atkinson's recent contributions to the 
Forum and the Century magazines on economic topics, together with a 
few essays and addresses from other sources. They vary in character 
from the Commencement address at the University of South Carolina 
on the broad and startling economic theory of " Consumption limited, 
Production unlimited " to the description of the " Aladdin Cooker " ; 
and from " Slow-Burning Construction " (how to build cotton-mills) to 
the final essay on "Religion and Life." They are full of statistical 
data and disfigured (as it seems to me) by the numerous diagrams of 
horizontal, heavy, black lines, the constant use of which is one of the 
weaknesses of the amiable author. When a diagram, intended to make 
a comparison graphically vivid, can be understood only by reference to 
the accompanying figures, I submit that its usefulness is not apparent. 
I defy any one, however, to distinguish with the naked eye the difference 
between the lines (on page 105) representing the cost of standard por- 



